l66                 THE   HOME   OF   THE   BLIZZARD :
all this delay;  and he did this knowing he could not save his
friend, but simply that he might minister to his dying needs,
On January yth Mertz seemed to have a fit and Mawson wrote :
This is terrible ... I pray to God to help us. ... During the after-
noon he had several more fits, then became delirious and talked incoherently
until midnight, when he appeared to fall off into a peaceful slumber. So I
toggled up the sleeping-bag and retired worn out into my own. After a couple
of hours, having felt no movement from my companion, I stretched out an arm
and found that he was stiff. My comrade had been accepted into " the peace
that passeth all understanding." . . . We loved him; he was a man of char-
acter, generous and of noble parts.
Thus the second stage of this terrible journey ended like the
first in tragedy. Mawson was now on the verge of a collapse
and his abdominal pains had developed a permanent weakness.
" There appeared to be little hope of reaching the Hut/' he wrote.
The thought that spurred him on was that of struggling near
enough to Cape Denison for his records to be found with his body,
so that his work would not be lost to the world. This was what
had happened to Captain Scott only ten months earlier.
Alone on that frozen waste Mawson buried Mertz and read the
Prayer Book Service. Then he set up a cross of old sledge-runners.
It took him two days, in his weak state, to do this. On January
9th he wrote : " There is little chance of my reaching human aid
alive/' The following day a blizzard raged and he did not set out
until the nth which was calm and sunny. He then found his
feet in a shocking condition and had to treat them carefully. A
sun bath strengthened him greatly, but his nerves began to get
worn after marching 6J miles, so he camped and tended raw
patches that had appeared all over his body.
Next day another blizzard prevented travelling, but in the
afternoon of January ijth he made 5! miles at great cost to his
injured feet, and he wrote: " Things look bad but shall per-
severe." He was now on the Mertz Glacier and among crevasses.
Progress varied from i mile to 5 miles a day, and there was con-
stant danger. On the i6th he had a narrow escape from a great
blue hole like a quarry, and next day he thought the end had come.
He fell through the snow lid into an unseen crevasse and hung 14
feet below the surface, with the sledge to which he was attached,
creeping towards the edge. He expected to die as Ninnis had died,
but the sledge pulled up without letting him down. The rope had
not cut completely through the snow cornice and when he had